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TIT  the  Law 

LasTTebruary  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  state's  beaches  and  marshlands 
belong  to  the  state's  people,  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  the  state.  And  as  we've  said  before, 
this  decision  is  the  best  good  news  we've  heard 
in  quite  some  time. 

Among  the  lasting  values  arising  from- this 
decision  is  the  one  giving  all  Georgians  the  right 
to  use  that  beach  area  from  the  high  water  mark 
to  the  sea:  But  that's  where  it  stops — at  the  high 
water  mark.  Private  citizens  or  groups  may  well 
own  the  property  above  the  high  water  mark  .  .  . 
and  as  citizens,  they  have  their  rights. 

One  of  the  rights  provides  for  the  enjoyment 
of  privately  owned  land.  This  individual  right  is  , 
occasionally  being  violated  by  some  persons  who 
carelessly  make  their  way  to  the  public  part  of 
the  beach.  While  it  is  ethically  and  legally  right 
that  the  beaches  belong  to  the  public,  it  is  also 
ethically  and- legally  proper  that  private  property 
rights  be  respected. 


Beachfront  profterty^awi 
mercy  of  the  public.  TheMr 
what  is  rightfully  theirs  are 
to  put  up  ugly  barbed  wire  fences  or  erect" 
sightly  "No  Trespassing"  signs  on  private 
next  to  Georgia's  magnificent  foreshore. 

We'd  like  to  remind  those  who  enjoy  our 
publicly-held  beaches  that  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  others  is  one  of  the  more  admirable 
virtues.  There's  ple'nty  of  public  access  to  Geor- 
gia beaches.  Nobody's  rights  need  to  be  trampled 
by  anyone  heading  for  them. 

Let  us  repeat  that  our  beaches,  held  in  trust 
for  the  people  of  Georgia,  are  for  the  enjoyment 
of  everyone.  And  that  includes  those  Georgians 
who  own  property  fronting  on  the  beach. 
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Crooked  River  State! 
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A  Park  for 
All  Seasons 


Park 


By  Jingle  Davis 

Photos  by  Jim  Couch,  Tony  Kinder  and  Author 


It  had  to  be  the  coldest  day  of  the  winter.  A  sharp 
wind  was  knifing  across  the  marshes  of  Camden  County, 
turning  the  olive  waters  of  Crooked  River  to  wrinkled 
gray  elephant  skin.  The  pine  trees  lining  the  high  bluff 
of  Crooked  River  State  Park  bent  like  limber  dancers 
toward  the  line  of  rustic  riverfront  cabins.  I  turned  up 
the  heater  of  my  car  and  drove  slowly  around  the  park, 
looking  in  vain  for  signs  of  vacationers  enjoying  them- 
selves. 

I'd  visited  the  park  in  summertime,  when  the  olympic- 
size  pool,  the  camp  sites  and  picnic  tables  brimmed  over 
with  people;  small  motor  boats  dashed  up  and  down  the 
river,  joyriding,  pulling  skiers  or  heading  for  a  favorite 
fishing  drop. 

But  Park  Superintendent  Jerry  Minchew  had  told  me 
that,  while  Crooked  River  State  Park  is  a  popular  sum- 
mertime recreation  area,  each  year  more  and  more  visi- 
tors discover  the  park's  winter  assets. 

I  drove  down  to  the  park's  boat  ramp  and  dock  and 
parked  next  to  a  pickup  truck,  thinking  about  hardy 
folk  such  as  park  superintendents  who  are  apparently 
equipped  with  subdermal  insulation  and  never  seem  to 
notice  near-freezing  temperatures  and  biting  nor'easters. 

Surely  no  average  vacationer  finds  the  park  enjoyable 
on  such  a  day.  Too  cold  for  swimming;  too  windy  to 
picnic;  too  rough  for  boating.  Absolutely  nothing  to  do — 
I  thought. 

Although  I'd  already  decided  I  wouldn't  be  writing 
a  story  extolling  the  wintertime  virtues  of  Crooked  River 
State  Park,  I  admired  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area. 
Giant  live  oaks  hunched  protectively  over  the  park's 
public  buildings  and  cabins;  even  now,  when  south  Geor- 
gia trees  were  leafless  and  barren,  the  park  sported  lush 
greenery. 

Shell  drives  curved  through  the  trees,  and  nature  trails 
— carpeted  with  fragrant  pine  needles — led  back  into 
the  deep  woods.  All  of  the  cabins  overlook  the  river; 
the  newer  ones  so  neatly  tucked  away  into  the  woods  as 
to  seem  a  part  of  the  landscape. 

Named  for  the  winding  river  which  forms  its  eastern 
boundary,  the  500-acre  park  sits  on  a  high  wooded  bluff 
overlooking  the  river  and  the  broad  fields  of  marshgrass, 
purple-gold  in  winter.  I  could  see  Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore,  stretching  its  18  mile  length  against 
the  horizon  in  the  misty  distance.  Cumberland  reminded 
me  that  Crooked  River  State  Park  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  charming  riverfront  town  of  St.  Marys,  which 
serves  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  magnificent  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  state  park,  I  decided,  would  be  an 
ideal  base  of  operations  for  visitors  who  wanted  to  ex- 
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plore  St.  Marys'  historic  sites  and  lovely  old  buildings 
or  to  take  the  boat  to  Cumberland  for  the  day.  Winter 
is  a  good  time  for  such  activities,  for  crowds  are  smaller 
and  reservations  on  the  Park  Service  boat  are  usually 
no  problem.  I  chalked  up  one  wintertime  plus  for  the 
state  park. 

I  heard  the  drone  of  a  small  boat  heading  upriver,  and, 
buttoning  my  coat  more  tightly,  I  climbed  out  of  the  car 
and  walked  to  the  dock  to  see  what  sort  of  people  would 
be  boating  on  such  a  day.  Although  the  wind  was  brisk, 
the  waters  of  the  river  are  relatively  sheltered,  and  the 
boat  had  no  problem  negotiating  the  light  chop  as  it 
pulled  up  to  the  dock. 

I  expected  to  see  a  crusty  old  fishermen  climb  out; 
instead,  a  young  couple  with  two  children  began  un- 
loading gear  on  the  dock.  I  wandered  down  the  ramp 
to  see  if  they'd  had  a  nice  boat  trip. 

The  nine  or  ten  year  old  boy  grinned  at  my  question. 
"We  had  a  great  time!  Look  at  all  the  fish  we  caught!" 
He  slid  back  the  lid  of  a  cooler  to  show  me  a  half-bushel 
of  speckled  sea  trout. 

"I  thought  it  was  too  windy  to  fish,"  I  said,  amazed 
by  their  catch.  "It  must  be  freezing  out  there  on  the 
river." 

The  father  explained  that  they'd  found  plenty  of 
sheltered  riverbcnds  where  they'd  anchored  out  of  the 
wind.  "I  even  got  a  suntan,"  his  young  daughter  said, 
pulling  up  her  pants  leg  to  exhibit  a  band  of  newly-pink 
skin. 

Later,  talking  to  Jerry  Minchew,  I  learned  that  10  or 
1  1  boats  left  from  the  park  that  morning,  and  all  had 
come  in  with  large  catches  of  bass,  trout  or  flounder. 
Jerry  said  winter  fishing  is  even  better  when  the  wind 
isn't  so  strong,  but  no  one  complained  that  day. 

Jerry  told  me  the  channel  bass  congregate  in  Crooked 
River  in  early  spring,  before  hot  summer  days  warm  the 
river  water.  "We  have  lots  of  regulars  who  come  to 
spend  a  week  or  so  at  the  park  in  March,  April  and  May, 
during  the  bass  season,"  Jerry  said. 

Hunters  arrive  in  fall  and  winter  months  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  tidal  marsh  and 
timberland  around  the  park  which  are  open  to  the  public 
during  hunting  seasons.  "Crooked  River  State  Park  has 
the  closest  camping  and  cabin  facilities  to  more  than 
70,000  acres  of  privately-owned  timberland,"  Jerry  com- 
mented. "This  land  is  opened  for  deer  and  small  game 
hunting,  and  the  wetlands  near  the  park  are  considered 
ideal  for  marsh  hen  (clapper  rail)  and  duck  hunting." 
Firearms  are  not  allowed  at  any  state  park,  but  Jerry 
said  that  hunters  could  check  their  weapons  with  him 
while  inside  the  park  boundaries. 

It  seldom  snows  in  southeast  Georgia,  and  even  night- 
time temperatures  rarely  dip  below  the  freezing  point, 
so  bird  and  wildlife  watchers  can  find  plenty  of  activity. 
All  wildlife  in  the  park  is  protected,  and  visitors  fre- 
quently spot  deer  moving  shyly  through  the  trees  near 
the  cabins.  The  raccoons,  opossums  and  armadillo  are 
bolder,  making  far-from-silent  night  raids  on  garbage 
cans.  The  park  lies  on  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  and  huge 


skeins  of  ducks  pass  over  during  migration  seasons. 

While  most  wildlife  is  abundant  at  the  park  during 
winter  months,  insects  are  usually  absent  in  colder  weath- 
er— a  definite  plus  factor  for  the  park. 

It  dawned  on  me  that  if  Crooked  River  visitors  found 
so  much  to  do  on  the  winter's  coldest  day,  then  on  better 
winter  days,  the  enjoyment  level  would  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  temperature. 

There  are  1 1  completely  equipped  cottages  at  Crooked 
River  State  Park;  visitors  need  only  bring  clothes,  per- 
sonal gear  and  food.  The  cabins  rent  for  $14  daily  for 
two  people,  with  a  $2  charge  for  each  additional  person 
over  12  years  old;  $1  for  children  under  12.  All  cabins 
have  fireplaces,  an  especially  appealing  asset  on  crisp 
winter  evenings.  (Cabins  also  have  central  heat  and  air 
conditioning. ) 

There  are  two  camping  areas  with  a  total  of  76  camp- 
sites, all  with  water  and  electrical  hookups.  Camp  sites 
have  adjacent  hot  showers,  bathrooms  and  a  dumping 
station,  and  rent  for  $3  a  night. 

Crooked  River  State  Park  is  located  on  Ga.  Spur  40, 
easily  accessible  from  Interstate  95  or  U.S.  Highway  17. 
The  park  is  open  from  7  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  for  day- 
visitors.  %' 
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Dawson  Forest 

Wildlife  Management  Area 


By  Dick  Davis 
Photos  by  Aaron  Pass 


Georgia's  hunters  and  fishermen 
have  another  close-at-hand  area  for 
the  sports  of  field,  forest  and  stream. 

Ten  thousand  additional  acres  of 
prime  hunting  and  fishing  land  have 
been  added  to  state-operated  areas 
already  available  to  the  sportsmen 
of  Georgia. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division 
has  established  near  Dawsonville  in 
Dawson  County  the  65th  Wildlife 
Management  Area  now  in  operation 
by  the  Division  statewide. 

Encompassing  some  of  the  most 
promising  game  management  acres 
in  the  region,  the  newly-established 
Dawson  Forest  WMA  is  being  de- 
veloped on  the  former  site  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation's  nuclear 
operations. 

Spreading  across  the  picturesque 
upper  Piedmont  Plateau  and  some 
of  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
range,  the  scenic,  rolling  terrain  of 
the  wildlife  management  area  pro- 
vides excellent  habitat  for  most  of  the 
big  game  and  small  game  species  of 
Georgia  wildlife.  A  variety  of  natural 
foods  for  wildlife  are  believed  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  high  density  game 
population,  with  excellent  balance 
between  the  species. 

The  topography  of  the  Dawson 
tract  varies  from  pine  ridges  to  flood- 
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plain  and  hardwood  bottoms.  Old 
homcsites  on  the  area  afford  special 
feeding  for  game  and  these  homesites 
will  be  retained  to  provide  these 
favorable  game-supporting  character- 
istics. 

The  game  roster  of  the  Dawson 
WMA  includes  white-tailed  deer, 
bear,  wild  turkey,  cottontail  rabbit, 
swamp  rabbit,  squirrel,  quail,  dove, 
woodcock,  wood  duck,  mallard,  teal, 
bobcat,  opossum,  raccoon  and  fox. 
With  the  exception  of  bear  and  tur- 
key, all  are  present  in  huntable  num- 
bers on  the  management  area.  The 
area  will  be  stocked  with  additional 


wild  turkey  when  birds  for  stocking 
become  available  from  another  wild- 
life management  area. 

Challenging  angling  is  offered  at 
many  points  on  the  Dawson  WMA  as 
the  Etowah  River,  Amicalola  Creek 
and  Shoal  Creek  weave  through  the 
forest  of  the  WMA.  Amicalola  Creek 
from  the  northwest  and  Shoal  Creek 
from  the  northeast  tumble  south  into 
their  confluence  with  the  Etowah  as 
it  bisects  the  management  area. 

Good  catches  of  largemouth  bass, 
catfish,  yellow  perch,  bream,  coosa 
bass,  warmouth,  redbreast,  sunfish 
and  white  bass  can  be  made  from  the 


river  and  the  streams.  All  waters 
within  the  management  area  will  be 
managed  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision for  sport  fishing. 

Establishment  of  the  Dawson 
Wildlife  Management  Area  repre- 
sents another  project  in  the  continu- 
ing efforts  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  to  provide  areas  for 
outdoor  recreation  in  proximity  to 
the  population  centers  of  the  state. 

White  oak,  hickory,  northern  red 
oak,  sumac,  smilax,  honeysuckle 
and  other  deer  foods  abound  on  the 
area.  For  turkey  there  is  a  good  sup- 
ply of  ground  insects,  grubs,  ground 
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plants  and  other  foods. 

Extensive  hardwood  stands  on  the 
WMA  provide  good  mast  crops  for  a 
burgeoning  population  of  grey  squir- 
rels. 

There  are  plans  for  100  acres  of 
food  plots  to  be  planted  on  the  man- 
agement area  within  the  first  several 
years.  Most  food  plots  will  be  from 
one  to  two  acres  in  size.  These  plant- 
ings will  be  in  corn,  brown  top  millet, 
cowpeas,  fescue  and  rye  grass  and 
will  be  strategically  spotted  through- 
out the  10,000  acre  tract.  These  pre- 
pared food  plots  will  supplement  the 
many  openings  already  on  the  area. 

The  entire  game  management  area 
is  now  closed  to  the  public  until  the 
first  managed  hunt  in  November.  The 
WMA  boundaries  are  marked  and 
there  are  locked  gates  at  all  roadway 
entrances. 

A  Check  Station  will  be  con- 
structed and  utilized  as  a  field  office 
on  the  area. 

All  game  and  fish  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  that  apply  to  manage- 
ment areas  are  being  enforced  on  the 
land  and  water  within  the  area. 

Hunts  on  the  new  management 
area  will  be:  Deer — buck  only — 
November  22-27,  1976;  small  game 
October  15-November  28,  1976,  on 
Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
only;  and  racoon,  October  15-Janu- 
ary  31,  1977,  on  Saturday  nights 
only. 

No  permit  is  required  to  hunt 
small  game  on  the  Dawson  Forest 
during  established  seasons,  and  for 
small  game  no  check-in  or  check-out 
is  required.  Persons  hunting  deer 
must  check  in  at  the  Check  Station 
and  obtain  a  $5.00  permit.  During 
managed  hunts  primitive  camping 
will  be  allowed  throughout  much  of 
the  management  area. 

Some  timber  stands  on  the  WMA 
are  being  control  burned  by  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission  which 
manages  the  Dawson  Forest  for  tim- 
ber production  on  contract  from  the 
City  of  Atlanta,  owner  of  the  tract. 
New  undergrowth  following  the  con- 
trol burning  adds  to  the  food  supply 
for  game.  The  cooperative  efforts  of 
the   Game   and   Fish    Division,   De- 
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77;e  Etowah  River,  which  bisects  Dawson 
WMA ,  provides  good  fishing  for  a  variety  of 
warmwater  game  fish.  (Photo  at  far  left) 

This  natural  mineral  lick  shows  extensive 
utilization  by  the  area's  deer  population, 
(at  left) 

Resembling  the  ruins  of  a  lost  city,  the 
abandoned  reactor  site  provides  a  wildlife 
opening  in  the  forested  area,  (below) 


partment  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
on  the  WMA  brings  to  reality  the 
union  of  timber  management  and 
wildlife  management. 

Waterfowl  management  is  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  game  management 
activity  on  the  WMA.  Draw-down 
ponds  are  to  be  constructed  where 
areas  of  millet  and  corn  can  be 
flooded  for  waterfowl  usage.  Green- 
tree  reservoirs  are  also  being  estab- 
lished through  the  winter  flooding  of 
hardwood  coves,  to  provide  feeding 
and  resting  places  for  migrating  wa- 
terfowl. A  large  number  of  wood 
duck  boxes  are  being  erected  on  the 
management  area. 

The  new  Dawson  Forest  Wildlife 
Management  Area  can  be  reached  by 
proceeding  south  from  Dawsonville 
on  U.S.  Highway  19  approximately 
five  miles  and  turning  west  on  the 
old  Lockheed  Road  for  approximate- 
ly one-half  mile  to  the  entrance  of  the 
WMA.  The  area  is  within  two  hours 
driving  time  from  the  Atlanta  metro 
area.  From  Atlanta,  the  area  is  acces- 
sible by  proceeding  north  on  Georgia 
400  to  dimming,  and  north  on  U.S. 
19  approximately  15  miles  to  the 
junction  of  the  old  Lockheed  Road. 

From  Gainesville  the  WMA  can 
be  quickly  reached  by  traveling  north 
on  Georgia  Highway  53  to  the  junc- 
tion with  Georgia  318,  and  proceed- 
ing west  on  Highway  318  direct  to 
the  entrance  of  the  management  area. 
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Southeastern  Wildlife 
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Art  Exhibit 


October  21-24,  1976 

Perimeter  Mall 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Original  wildlife  paintings, 

sketches,  sculpture  and  photography 

exhibited  in  the  mall. 
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Why 

Quota 
Hunts? 


By  Terry  Kile 


Many  Georgia  sportsmen  view  the  computerized  quota 
hunt  system  in  terms  of,  "the  joy  of  success  or  agony  of 
defeat."  Naturally,  perspective  makes  the  difference.  The 
initial  success  is  receiving  a  "selection  notice"  in  the 
mail.  On  the  other  hand,  agony  is  receiving  the  rejection 
notice.  An  event  which  seems  to  stimulate  wrathful  and 
most  un-Christian-like  utterances  from  the  lips  of  many. 
Most  of  these  colorful  comments  are  aimed  directly  at 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division,  and  often  ask,  with  ex- 
pletives deleted,  "Why  quotas?" 

It  is  a  worthwhile  question  and  one  with  a  history. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  that  by  the  early  1900's 
Georgia  had  a  depleted  deer  population.  With  advances 
in  game  management  and  funds  from  sporting  taxes  on 
sporting  arms  effective  wildlife  management  programs 
were  initiated.  The  deer  restoration  program  was  a  bene- 
ficiary of  these  funds,  and  by  1952  the  program  was 
achieving  success,  as  the  state  deer  population  had 
reached  35,000.  Today,  the  deer  population  is  estimated 
to  be  350,000. 

One  factor  in  this  success  was  the  areas  called  wild- 
life management  areas  today.  These  public  areas  date 
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back  to  1928  when  the  Forest  Service  and  old  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  felt  that  refuge  areas  were  needed  so 
deer  could  be  protected  and  managed.  The  Rock  Creek 
Area  was  Georgia's  first.  Eventually,  more  refuges  were 
added  and  their  names  were  changed  to  "wildlife  man- 
agement areas."  In  1940  the  first  managed  deer  hunt 
was  conducted,  and  when  22  deer  were  taken,  the  pro- 
gram became  an  instant  success. 

By  the  middle  1960's  the  managed  hunt  concept  had 
become  so  popular  that  long  lines  began  developing  as 
people  waited  to  check-in  on  their  favorite  management 
area.  The  major  factors  which  led  to  the  popularity  of 
the  areas  were  unspoiled  beauty  of  the  land,  a  low  num- 
ber of  hunters,  and  a  reasonably  good  chance  of  suc- 


cessfully bagging  a  trophy  buck.  Sure,  everyone  wanted 
to  get  a  deer,  but  surveys  indicated^he  greatest  attrac- 
tion was  aesthetics  and  the  ability  to  find  solitude  away 
from  people.  Unfortunately,  as  the  demand  for  these 
areas  grew,  the  very  factors  which  attracted  the  people 
were  endangered.  The  landscape  was  deteriorating  as  a 
result  of  overuse  by  people,  and  data  began  trickling  in 
which  showed  that  a  deer  herd  could  be  over-hunted 
unless  control  measures  were  initiated.  Something  had 
to  be  done  and  the  answer  was  obvious.  A  quota  system 
regulating  the  number  of  hunters  was  established.  At  the 
present  time,  the  quota  system  is  a  restriction  on  the 
number  of  hunters  who  can  use  a  particular  public  area 
at  any  one  time. 

The  first  quota  hunts  provided  for  a  certain  number 
of  hunters  to  be  checked  in  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Problems  began  immediately  as  long  lines  de- 
veloped. There  would  be  1 ,000  hunters  waiting  in  line 
to  fill  400  openings.  Patience  grew  thin  when  a  man 
found  he  was  number  399  and  had  been  waiting  in  line 
all  night  only  to  see  several  people  break  in  line  where 
friends  had  saved  a  place.  The  man  whose  number  was 
399  became  402  and  the  "agonies  of  defeat"  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  knuckle  sandwiches.  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  time  for  a  new  quota  system. 

The  next  requirement  was  that  hunters  fill  out  appli- 
cations for  the  hunts  and  send  them  to  Game  and  Fish 
along  with  a  $5  check.  Permits  were  issued  on  a  first- 
come  basis  and  sent  to  the  selected  hunters.  The  system 
was  cumbersome  and  inefficient.  Applications  would 
come  in  without  the  check,  necessitating  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  applicant.  All  too  often  claims  were  made 
that  the  check  had  been  sent.  Questions  which  arose 
were,  did  the  applicant  really  send  the  check,  was  the 
check  stolen  somewhere  along  the  way,  did  Game  and 
Fish  lose  this  money?  Control  was  impossible. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  hunter  who  decided  not  to 
use  the  permit  could  legally  give  it  to  his  buddy.  When 
this  happened,  scalping  became  fairly  common.  The  $5 
permits  were  selling  for  as  much  as  $50  apiece.  Some 
folks  would  have  all  their  friends  apply  to  increase  the 
odds  of  getting  selected,  and  they  had  the  option  of  hunt- 
ing or  making  money  or  both. 

In  1973  sophistication  was  added  to  the  system;  the 
computer  drawing  was  implemented.  This  same  system 
is  in  effect  today.  Here  is  generally  how  it  works.  Each 
hunter  must  fill  out  an  application  and  send  it  to  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  The  application  is  inspected 
and  numbered  according  to  the  time  it  was  received.  All 
the  information  is  key  punched  on  computer  cards  and 
stored.  The  actual  drawing  takes  place  in  early  October. 
All  the  computer  cards  are  run  through  the  system  and 
random  selections  are  made  for  each  hunt.  Once  a  hunter 
is  selected,  his  card  is  withdrawn  until  everyone  has  a 
chance  to  be  drawn  for  the  hunt  of  their  choice.  At  the 
end  of  the  selection  process  if  the  quotas  on  any  hunts 
are  left  unfilled,  the  cards  are  resubmitted  and  those  who 
applied  for  an  unfilled  hunt  as  a  second  or  third  choice 
get  to  try  for  a  second  permit.  Then  the  computer  prints 
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all  information  on  the  selection  and  rejection  notices  and 
they  are  mailed.  All  people  are  notified  of  the  outcome 
unless  the  instructions  on  the  original  applications  were 
not  followed  causing  the  application  to  be  incorrect. 

The  present  quota  selection  system  is  not  perfect.  It 
will  be  subjected  to  continued  study  and  refinement  to 
improve  its  service.  Compared  to  systems  used  in  past 
years,  the  computer  selection  is  by  far  superior  in  terms 
of  efficiency  and  fairness. 

The  following  questions  (and  answers)  are  typical  of 
the  queries  about  the  quota  system  and  are  probably 
some  you've  asked  yourself. 
Q.  Why  do  you  need  a  quota? 

A.  When  a  particular  piece  of  land  gets  over-crowded 
with  people  the  quality  of  a  hunting  experience  dimin- 
ishes. This  became  obvious  several  years  ago  when  a 
survey  indicated  that  the  reason  many  folks  picked  cer- 
tain areas  to  hunt  was  to  get  away  from  people  and  enjoy 
nature  in  seclusion.  In  some  cases  a  quota  contributes  to 
this  type  of  quality  hunting.  From  the  biological  point 
of  view,  either-sex  hunting  can  lead  to  an  over-kill.  By 
using  quotas  we  can  keep  a  handle  on  the  number  of 
deer  taken.  Some  states  put  the  quota  on  deer  and  not 
hunters.  This  is  the  pure  biological  way  to  manage  so 
that  when  the  desired  number  of  deer  are  taken  the  hunt 
is  stopped.  The  concept  is  good,  but  it  removes  qualita- 
tive considerations.  Quotas  can  also  be  used  to  control 
hunter  density  in  a  given  area  as  a  safety  factor. 
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Q.  How  are  quota  hunts  established? 

A.  There  is  no  standard  formula  for  establishing  quo- 
tas. Generally  speaking,  the  herd  can  be  reduced  by 
25-30  percent  without  damaging  the  herd's  breeding 
base.  The  population  may  even  increase  slightly  the  next 
year.  Quotas  combine  biological  necessity,  safety  con- 
siderations, man-power  in  our  work  force,  recreational 
demands  and  desires  of  the  landowner  from  whom  the 
area  is  leased. 


Q.  Why  aren't  permits  transferable? 

A.  This  inevitably  sets  up  scalping  operations  as  noted 
earlier.  Also,  a  particular  individual  may  get  his  friends 
to  apply  so  he  increases  his  chances  for  selection.  This 
distorts  the  odds  and  gives  the  unethical  person  an  ad- 
vantage over  honest  hunters. 
Q.  What  is  done  when  quotas  are  not  filled? 

A.  All  quotas  are  filled  or  the  area  will  eventually  be 
taken  off  the  program. 

Q.  Many  people  get  permits  but  do  not  go  to  the  hunt. 
Why  can't  these  permits  be  sold  at  the  check  station? 

A.  This  would  set  the  stage  for  unacceptable  situa- 
tions. For  example,  ten  hunters  may  drive  300  miles  for 
one  permit.  The  hunter  would  rightfully  call  this  incon- 
venient and  costly.  There  are  also  a  number  of  hunters 
who  do  not  wish  to  hunt  on  opening  day.  Can  you 
imagine  being  selected  for  the  Sapelo  Island  quota  hunt 
and  for  some  reason  not  going  until  the  second  day? 
Upon  arrival  you  find  that  your  permit  was  sold  to 
someone  else  because  you  did  not  show  the  day  before. 
You  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  quota  is  merely  a  maxi- 
mum acceptable  number  of  hunters.  Any  number  rea- 
sonably short  of  the  maximum  is  acceptable.  In  order  to 
keep  this  figure  reasonable,  we  calculated  the  average 
number  of  people  who  do  not  show.  Indications  are  that 
approximately  22  percent  of  these  people  with  permits 
do  not  attend  the  hunts.  We  then  take  the  maximum  ac- 
cepted quota  and  add  22  percent.  (Example:  maximum 
quota,  500,  22  percent  of  500  =  110,  therefore,  the 
quota  would  be  set  at  610.)  This  system  is  not  foolproof, 
but  it  works  reasonably  well. 

Q.  Do  many  people  submit  fraudulent  applications  in 
an  attempt  to  get  more  than  one  permit? 

A.  Inadvertent  errors  are  common.  Generally,  you 
can  submit  only  one  application,  but  sometimes  well 
meaning  friends  try  to  help  by  submitting  an  application 
for  their  buddy  not  realizing  he  sent  his  own  two  weeks 
earlier.  We  end  up  with  two  applications  from  one  indi- 
vidual, and  both  are  rejected.  This  is  a  harmless  error 
and  does  not  particularly  concern  us;  however,  falsifying 
information  on  an  application  to  try  and  "beat"  the  sys- 
tem does  concern  us.  Not  only  is  this  a  violation  of  the 
law,  but  you  can  lose  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  public 
areas.  Here  is  one  way  you  can  get  caught.  The  quota 
hunt  permit  must  be  turned  in  at  the  check  station.  The 
permit  number  is  coded  to  a  master  sheet  which  has  your 
social  security  number,  hunting  license  number,  name 
and  address.  You  may  be  asked  at  the  check  station  to 
show  identification  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  license  and 
driver's  license.  This  information  should  match  what  is 
on  our  master  sheet  or  you  have  problems.  We  are  in 
business  to  see  that  you  have  a  good  time  hunting  so 
help  us  help  you  by  not  breaking  the  law.  Penalties  can 
be  extremely  stiff. 

Hopefully,  this  article  will  help  answer  most  questions 
on  "Why  quotas?"  but  any  questions  or  suggestions  you 
have  are  welcomed.  Just  write  to  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  Game  Management  Section,  270  Washington 
Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334.  r 
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There  they  are.  Four  or  five  in  a 
group,  20  or  so  in  all,  shoveling,  dig- 
ging, planting,  most  wearing  hard 
hats,  some  even  wearing  gloves,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  much  older  than 
their  16  or  so  years.  For  a  while  at 
least  maybe  they  are,  as  they  sweat, 
toil  and  maybe  even  swear  in  the 
adult  world  of  work. 

These  kids  (a  misnomer  perhaps) 
are  part  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps — YCC  for  short — a  federally- 
funded  work-environmental  educa- 
tion program  not  at  all  akin  to  Job 
Corps  or  related  programs.  For  these 
young  people  this  is  their  summer 
job,  and  they  know  they're  lucky  to 
be  here.  A  joint  endeavor  of  the 
United  States  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  YCC  camps  are 
scattered  throughout  the  nation.  Fed- 
eral camps  are  usually  held  on  Na- 
tional Park  Service  land  and  have 
been  for  several  years,  but  they  are 
also  being  held  this  summer  on  U.S. 
Forest  Service  land  in  north  Georgia. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  total  federal  funds 
went  to  states  this  year  to  set  up  local 
YCC  camps.  In  Georgia  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  adminis- 
ters the  local  camps,  providing  guide- 
lines and  channeling  funds. 

In  the  YCC  program  students  be- 
tween 15  and  18  work  30  hours  per 
week  in  conservation  and  environ- 
ment-oriented projects  chosen  by  the 
local  camp  directors.  Participants 
must  also  attend  10  hours  per  week 
of  environmental  education  classes, 
preferably  in  a  lecture-participation- 
project  combination.  Students  are 
paid  minimum  wage  for  the  30  hours 
per  week  they  work.  They're  not 
paid  for  these  10  hours  of  class  per 
week. 

Local  camps  are  jointly  funded 
through  the  two  federal  agencies  and 
the  local  authority  involved,  usually 
boards  of  education  or  parks  and 
recreation  departments.  Though  the 
YCC  Act,  originally  passed  in  1970, 
states  that  federal  funds  can  finance 
as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  a  camp's 
budget,  DNR  set  up  the  local  camps 
with  60  per  cent  federal,  40  per  cent 
local  funds.  In  this  way,  allocated 
federal  money  goes  farther. 

The  eight  week  program  runs  from 
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mid-June  to  mid-August.  This  year 
five  local  camps  were  held  through- 
out Georgia:  at  Fernbank  Science 
Center  supported  by  the  DeKalb 
County  Board  of  Education;  at  Lake 
Acworth  through  the  Cobb  County 
Recreation  Department;  in  Milledge- 
ville  through  the  city's  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department;  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  Waycross  in  conjunction 
with  the  Okefenokee  CESA;  and  also 
for  the  second  year  at  Oatland  Island 


near  Savannah  through  the  Chatham 
County  Board  of  Education. 

YCC's  purpose  is  to  involve  youth 
in  developing  and  maintaining  our 
natural  resources.  Through  YCC, 
needed  conservation  work  on  public 
land  is  completed  while  providing 
employment  for  some  few  15  to  18 
year  olds  from  all  social,  economic 
and  racial  backgrounds.  Hopefully. 
YCC  also  develops  in  these  youth  an 
appreciation  of  our  nation's  natural 
resources  and  heritage. 
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Why  do  the  youngsters  apply  to 
work  in  the  YCC?  "I  heard  about 
it  through  my  teacher — she  put  a 
notice  on  the  bulletin  board — and 
I  needed  a  job,  so  I  thought  I'd  ap- 
ply," says  Michelle  Wilder,  a  tenth 
grader  at  Sequoyah  High  School  who 
worked  this  summer  at  the  Fern- 
bank  YCC  camp.  Is  money  their 
main  incentive?  One  student's  an- 
swer is  typical.  "I  needed  the  money, 
sure,  so  I  applied.  It's  better  than 
doing  nothing  you  know.  But  it's 
turned  out  to  be  fun.  I  have  a  friend 
who  applied  but  wasn't  chosen. 
Man,  is  he  bored!" 

At  Fernbank  Science  Center,  a 
forested  130  acres  in  DeKalb  Coun- 
ty, 1 1  boys  and  nine  girls  stream  in 
about  8:00  A.M.  every  day.  Though 
Fernbank  and  its  YCC  are  run 
through  the  county  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, only  seven  participants  go  to 
DeKalb  County  schools.  Others 
come  from  nearby  schools  in  Fulton, 
Newton  and  Henry  Counties,  City 
of  Atlanta  and  Decatur  Schools  and 
one  private  school.  Most  are  tenth 
graders.  Eleven  are  black. 

This  is  the  first  year  Fernbank  has 
hosted  the  YCC  program,  but  they're 
hoping  it  won't  be  the  last.  Says 
Dave  Funderburk,  the  camp  director 
and  Fernbank's  Instructional  Coordi- 
nator, "We  had  some  problems,  you 
might  say,  getting  started,  stemming 
from  the  fact  that  we  received  our 
funds  on  June  14,  the  day  the  kids 
arrived.  Needless  to  say,  it  took  some 
time  to  get  enough  shovels,  hard 
hats,  gloves  and  other  equipment 
purchased." 

"And  we  haven't  gotten  our  tee 
shirts  yet!"  one  of  the  students 
chimes. 

"Just  wait — I  promised,"  retorts 
Funderburk  as  he  explains  the  shirts 
will  have  the  blue,  green  and  white 
YCC  badge  and  "Fernbank  Science 
Center,  1976."  A  reward  for  a  job 
well  done? 

"But  once  we  got  all  our  equip- 
ment, the  kids  got  busy  with  their 
work  and  have  accomplished  quite 
a  bit,"  Funderburk  adds. 

The  kids  at  Fernbank  divide  their 
time  between  conservation  (forestry) 
and  horticultural  work.  During  the 
four  weeks   in   forestry   work,   they 


are  supervised  by  Walter  Hunte- 
mann,  "a  real  ogre,"  the  kids  teas- 
ingly  tell.  Horticulturist  Bill  Brown 
coordinates  the  other  four  weeks' 
work. 

They  work  on  clearing  trails  in 
the  65-acre  Fernbank  Forest,  plant- 
ing flowers  and  shrubs  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  new  botanical 
garden,  and  ridding  the  forest  of 
exotics  which,  translated  by  the  kids, 
means  pulling  up  wisteria.  "I  even 
dream  about  wisteria  crawling  all 
over  me.  I  can't  get  away  from  it!" 
one  young  man  offered. 

The  work  is  done  mostly  in  the 
mornings  with  the  last  two  hours 
each  day  reserved  for  environmental 
education.  Each  week  they've  had 
lectures  and  projects  on  different 
topics  such  as  land,  water  and  air. 
Most  agree  with  Tony  Ward  of 
Crestwood  High  in  Roswell  that  the 
meteorology  segment  has  been  the 
most  interesting.  Fernbank's  own 
meteorologist,  Jim  Buckley,  appar- 
ently made  a  big  hit  with  the  stu- 
dents. 

Field  trips  to  some  unusual  places 
have  proven  quite  interesting,  the 
students  explain.  They  have  visited 
landfills,  sewer  and  water  treatment 
facilities  and  incinerators  as  well  as 
Fernbank's  planetarium  and  electron 


microscope  laboratory. 

Even  in  the  working  phase  of 
YCC  the  students  were  exposed  to 
new  concepts.  And  maybe  this  is 
what  YCC  is  all  about.  Michael 
Sheehan  of  Lithonia  pointed  out  that 
they  learned  to  "cruise  timber,  use 
forestry  equipment,  tell  ages  of  trees 
and  learned  something  about  horti- 
culture." 

Michael  and  Dan  Sewell  of  Stock- 
bridge  went  to  YCC  Camp  in  1975 
at  Panola  Mountain  State  Park,  so 
they  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
them.  Though  they  agreed  that  the 
education  segment  at  Fernbank  was 
quite  good,  they  did  suggest  that 
"the  program  be  expanded  to  give 
us  a  wider  variety  of  things  to  do. 
We  can  do  lots  of  things,  given  the 
opportunity,  and  we  want  to  try 
them.  Last  year  we  roofed  a  build- 
ing while  at  YCC — we  had  never 
done  anything  like  that  before.  But 
it  was  really  fun!" 

The  two  went  on  to  say  that  they 
knew  at  Fernbank  funds  for  supplies 
were  late  coming  this  year  so  Fern- 
bank's staff  had  little  time  to  do  any 
advance  planning.  Sheehan  and  Sew- 
ell pointed  out  that  lack  of  advance 
planning  and  the  computerized  selec- 
tion process  were  the  biggest  YCC 
handicaps. 
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In  1975  applications  were  taken 
through  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  each  applicant  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  camp  director  to  find 
out  if  he  or  she  were  really  interested 
in  and  suited  for  this  type  of  pro- 
gram. This  year,  the  two  federal 
agencies  decided  selection  should  be 
made  by  random  computer  selec- 
tion. And  Dan  adds,  "And  no  place 
on  that  application  was  there  a 
question  like  'Do  you  enjoy  the  out- 
of-doors?'  That  wasn't  even  a  pre- 
requisite." 

Camp  Director  Dave  Funderburk 
adds  that  computer  selection  was  de- 
signed to  obtain  an  unbiased  cross- 
section  of  participants.  There  were 
about  eight  applicants  for  each  open- 
ing statewide.  At  Fernbank,  he  was 
sent  a  list  of  20,  plus  lists  of  10  male 
and  10  female  alternates.  Of  the 
original  20,  16  stayed;  four  alter- 
nates took  their  places.  One  of  the 


original  20  was  a  boy  from  Ludowici, 
roughly  175  miles  from  Atlanta! 
Since  the  selection  was  computer- 
ized, location  was  not  to  be  a  factor, 
even  though  Fernbank  has  no  dormi- 
tory facilities.  The  boy,  obviously, 
did  not  attend. 

Red  tape  is  another  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Funderburk.  When  you 
must  deal  with  two  federal  agencies, 
one  state  agency  and  a  county  Board 
of  Education,  what  can  you  expect? 
"It  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  does 
get  cumbersome  sometimes." 

"But  we  really  are  enthusiastic 
about  YCC,"  he  stresses.  "We've 
learned  from  this  year's  camp  and 
will  apply  again  for  a  camp  next 
year.  And  next  year's  camp  will  be 
even  better.  We've  sort  of  done  things 
on  a  day-by-day  basis  this  year,  be- 
cause of  the  funding  delay  and  every- 
thing, but  it's  worked  out  okay.  We 
have,    first    and    foremost,    tried    to 


avoid  regimentation — we're  all  on  a 
first-name  basis  you  know.  That,  at 
least,  establishes  a  good  foundation." 

And  what  do  the  kids  say  about 
YCC? 

Dan  Sewell  says,  "It's  a  real  prom- 
ising program.  But  if  a  kid  needs 
money,  like  just  before  going  to  col- 
lege, it  may  not  be  enough.  But  if 
they  go  to  $2.50  per  hour  .  .  ." 

"It's  a  lot  better  than  waiting  on 
tables,"  voices  Jennifer  Scott  of 
Southwest  DeKalb  High. 

Michelle  Wilder  opines,  "It  is  a 
good  program.  We've  made  some 
money  and  learned  some  things,  too. 
And  made  some  new  friends." 

"Yeah,"  Tony  Ward  adds.  "We've 
spent  the  summer  with  kids  we  might 
not  have  chosen  to  be  with  otherwise. 
But  we  all  shared  a  lot,  became 
friends  and  maybe  learned  a  lot 
about  each  other." 

If  we  could  all  learn  so  much,    r 
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Wildlife 
Profiles: 


The 
American 

Woodcock 


The  woodcock  is  a  popular  gamebird  in  the  New 
England  states  and  in  some  states  of  the  Midwest  like 
Michigan  and  Minnesota.  In  Georgia,  hardly  anyone 
knows  it  exists.  There  are  some  hunters  who,  trampling 
through  a  duck  swamp  or  hunting  a  swamp  covey  of 
quail,  occasionally  stumble  across  Philohela  minor,  and 
there  are  some  few  avid  gunners  who  hunt  them  exclu- 
sively, but  not  many. 

The  woodcock  belongs  to  the  shore  bird  family  Scolo- 
pacidae,  along  with  snipes  and  sandpipers.  Many  Geor- 
gians call  it  a  "snipe,"  which  in  fact  it  is.  It  looks  like  a 
snipe,  with  its  long  bill  and  long  legs,  and  its  big  eyes  set 
far  back  on  its  head.  It  is  often  confused  with  its  smaller 
cousin,  the  jacksnipe.  The  woodcock,  however,  is  a 
larger  bird  with  bigger  eyes  for  its  size.  The  easiest  plum- 
age difference  between  the  two  is  the  woodcock  has  bars 
across  its  head  from  eye  to  eye  while  the  jacksnipe  has 
stripes  across  its  head  from  bill  to  snipe. 

Casual  birdwatchers  don't  see  the  woodcock.  That's 
because  they  don't  inhabit  areas  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  seen  casually,  preferring  the  greenbriar/swamp  privet 
areas  of  river  bottoms  to  the  field  edges  bobwhite  quail 
prefers.  Another  reason  people  don't  see  them  is  that 
they  mostly  fly  during  twilight  hours  to  and  from  feeding 
grounds,  choosing  to  rest  during  daylight  hours  under 
the  protective  swamp  flora. 

In  fact,  they  tend  to  migrate  at  night.  Woodcock  may 
breed  throughout  their  range  and,  indeed,  some  indi- 
viduals arc  thought  to  be  non-migratory,  but  large  num- 
bers collect  in  the  eastern  and  middle  provinces  of  Can- 


By  Bill  Moorhead 


ada  and  bordering  states  of  the  U.S.  These  breeding 
grounds  furnish  migrants  which  show  up  in  the  southern 
states  during  the  months  of  fall  and  winter. 

Compared  to  the  migratory  and  breeding  habits  of 
waterfowl,  little  is  known  about  the  woodcock.  Two  very 
rough  and  ill-defined  migration  routes  have  been  de- 
scribed by  federal  and  state  researchers:  the  Atlantic 
region  which  corresponds  loosely  to  the  waterfowl 
Atlantic  Fly  way;  and  the  Central  Region  which  simi- 
larly corresponds  to  the  waterfowl  Central  Flyway. 

Two  main  techniques  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  cooperating  agencies  to  monitor 
woodcock  populations.  The  cooperative  wing-collection 
survey,  in  which  sportsmen  voluntarily  submit  wings 
from  daily  hunts  during  hunting  seasons,  provide  in- 
formation on  the  previous  breeding  season  and  hunting 
success. 

The  other  technique  relies  heavily  on  the  fascinating 
courtship  flight  of  the  male  woodcock  during  mating 
season  and  on  the  migratory  habits  of  woodcock.  The 
northern  breeding  grounds  are  also  known  as  "singing 
grounds". 

During  courting  time,  the  male  woodcock  indulges  in 
a  remarkable  routine.  At  twilight,  the  male  spirals  up  in 
the  air  in  a  mixture  of  flying  wizardry  and  aerial  comics. 
The  spiral  ascent  may  extend  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
whereupon  he  circles  for  a  while,  retracing  his  flight  in  a 
downward  spiral. 

During  his  return,  the  male  sounds  off  his  courtship 
song,  a  series  of  rapid-fire  cheeps.  After  he  alights,  he 
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forgets  he  is  a  hand-sized  woodcock  and  pretends  he  is  a 
20  pound  turkey  gobbler,  dropping  his  wings  and  spread- 
ing his  tail  and  doing  a  miniature  version  of  the  gobbler 
strut.  I  don't  know  whether  he  attempts  to  do  a  turkey 
gobble,  but  he  attempts  to  do  something — which  comes 
out  sounding  like  a  squeaky  door  (the  sound  is  called  a 
"peent").  Obviously,  the  sound  and  the  antics  are  suc- 
cessful as  well  as  amusing. 

This  courtship  display  is  provided  not  only  for 
Canadian  and  Federal  "cheeping  toms"  but  also  for  the 
lucky  Georgian  who  happens  along  in  a  swampy  bog  in 
February  or  early  March.  Like  UFO's,  it  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  Also  like  UFO's,  it  should  be  talked 
about  in  front  of  witnesses  or  you'll  lose  your  credibility. 

The  singing-ground  survey  is  used  to  get  an  estimate 
of  the  size  of  the  post-migrational  breeding  population. 
Thus,  the  survivors  provide  a  key  to  next  year's  numbers. 

Researchers  are  quick  to  admit  that  they  know  too 
little  about  the  woodcock  and  his  habits.  But  they  know 
some  things.  The  destruction  of  flood  plains  bogs  and 
swamps  in  the  northern  breeding  grounds  has  the  same 


effect  on  woodcock  as  it  does  on  ducks.  Numbers  de- 
crease. Uncontrolled  hunting  seasons,  without  regard  to 
the  biology  of  woodcock,  would  have  the  same  effect. 

The  woodcock's  feeding  habits  are  tightly  connected 
to  his  future.  People  who  know  anything  about  woodcock 
know  they  are  worm-feeders.  But  few  except  hunters 
and  researchers  know  they  also  feed  on  insects.  Further, 
the  woodcock's  habitat  preference  of  river  bottoms  and 
swamps  exposes  the  bird  to  large  concentrations  of  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  which  nature  collects  in  these  areas. 

Presently,  there  is  good  news  and  bad  news  concerning 
the  woodcock.  In  the  central  region  their  numbers 
appear  to  be  holding  steady — maybe  even  increasing. 
But  in  the  Atlantic  region  their  numbers  appear  to  be 
decreasing  at  about  2  percent  per  year.  Thus,  for  those 
of  you  who  hoped  to  take  up  woodcock  shooting  as  a 
substitute  for  your  long-gone  quail  hunting,  don't  count 
on  it.  Georgia's  woodcock  are  in  the  Atlantic  region. 

If  we  destroy  our  bogs  and  swamps,  if  we  denude  our 
river  bottoms  of  natural  vegetation,  if  we  continue  to 
clog  our  drainage  systems  with  highly  stable  poisons — 
we'll  eventually  extinguish  the  woodcock.  sj 
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Land  Reclamation 


By  Bill  Hammack 


Humankind's  first  impact  on  the  environment  took 
place  when  Adam  tossed  away  the  first  apple  core  and 
the  environmental  condition  has  gone  downhill  ever  since. 

In  Georgia,  however,  adverse  environmental  impact 
from  industries  such  as  strip  mining  has  been  slowed 
everywhere  in  the  state  and  even  brought  to  a  standstill  in 
one  or  two  areas.  This  happy  situation  is  the  result  of 
three  factors:  state  environmental  protection  officials  who 
are  ready  to  prove  their  bite  can  be  worse  than  their  bark, 
a  land  reclamation  act  with  sharp  teeth  passed  by  the 
legislature,  and  some  cooperative  strip  mining  operators 
who  have  come  to  see  that  successful  land  reclamation 
is  nothing  more  than  just  plain  good  business. 

Heading  Georgia's  force  to  prevent  a  rape  of  the  land 
like  that  which  has  scarred  broad  sections  of  states  such 
as  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  is  a  tough-minded,  quiet- 
voiced  administrator,  Leonard  Ledbetter,  director  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Division  (EPD)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 


"We  have  the  responsibility,  under  the  law,  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  expressed  in  the  name  of  our  division — 
to  protect  the  environment  generally  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  surface  mining,  specifically." 

But  before  1968,  there  was  no  mining  law,  and  parts 
of  Georgia  were  ripped  and  stripped  and  left  ravaged 
with  the  same  sort  of  devastation  that  strip  miners  had 
visited  upon,  for  instance,  Kentucky,  where  the  ruination 
was  denounced  by  environmentalists  like  Harry  Caudill 
in  his  books  such  as  My  Land  Is  Dying  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  Inc.  1971).  The  ugly,  despoiled  areas  in  Georgia 
were  not  only  eyesores,  but  erosion  from  them  was 
polluting  streams  and  harming  wildlife — game  and  fish. 

"In  those  days,"  said  Ledbetter,  "surface  miners 
would  merely  push  aside  spoil  banks  where  they  were 
stripping  out  kaolin  or  whatever  they  were  mining.  The 
spoil  banks  eroded  down  into  the  swamps  and  wetlands 
adjacent  to  streams  and  spread  a  slimy  film  over  the  area. 
That  slimy  film  destroyed  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat. 
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The  term,  strip  mining,  and  the 

reaction  to  it  is  usually  associated 

with  coal  production,  which  in 

Georgia  is  limited  to  the  extreme 

northwest  corner  of  the  state. 

(photo  at  right) 


The  most  common  surface  mining  in 

the  state  is  concerned  with  the 

production  of  kaolin  and  other  clay 

products  such  as  shown  at  far  right. 


Such  damage  was  not  confined  to  a  small  section.  It 
stretched  along  the  fall  line  all  the  way  from  Macon  to 
Augusta." 

Responding  to  this  deteriorating  situation  in  the  climate 
of  the  1960's  when  environmental  awareness  was 
awakening,  the  legislature  called  for  a  hard-nosed  study. 
Ledbetter  set  up  a  tour  for  legislative  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives from  state  agencies.  "We  took  them  up  and 
down  the  fall  line  as  well  as  into  southwest  Georgia 
where  at  the  time  surface  miners  were  stripping  out 
limonite,  brown  iron  ore.  Because  of  the  iron  mining, 
erosion  was  polluting  Lake  Walter  F.  George.  Besides 
all  this,  our  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  discharging  un- 
treated wastewater  into  our  major  rivers  and  off  our  coast. 
Georgia  is  the  number  one  pulp  and  paper  producer  in 
the  nation  and  we  had  the  number  one  water  pollution 
problem  associated  with  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
1960's.  Additionally,  cities  like  Atlanta  and  Savannah 
were  dumping  all  of  their  raw  sewage  into  our  waters — 
the  Chattahoochee  was  Atlanta's  sewer  and  the  harbor 
was  used  as  Savannah's.  The  legislators  saw  a  great  deal 
of  pollution  all  over  the  state." 

In  1 968,  the  legislators  passed  the  Surface  Mining  Act. 
In  1975,  they  inserted  more  and  sharper  teeth  into  the 
act.  So  armed,  Ledbetter  and  his  environmental  scientists 
can  and  do  establish  and  enforce  reasonable  standards. 
"We  don't  nibble  piecemeal  at  maintenance  of  environ- 
mental quality,"  says  Ledbetter.  "We  don't  try  to  carry 
out  an  independent  water  pollution  control  program,  or 
an  independent  surface  mining  program.  We  tie  together 
Georgia's  Surface  Mining  Act,  the  state's  Water  Quality 
and  Air  Quality  Control  Acts  and  federal  water  pollution 
control  legislation.  This  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
minister a  coordinated  program  working  with  the  mining 
operators,  which  enables  them  to  go  ahead  and  obtain 
needed  mineral  resources  with  minimal  impact  on  the 
environment." 

Ledbetter,  who  lives  in  the  real  world  of  the  late 
1970's,  points  out  that  Georgia's  mineral  resources  must 
be  utilized  for  continued  progress  in  the  state,  but  that 
economic  progress  is  compatible  with  environmental  pro- 


tection, provided  proper  safeguards  are  established. 

Key  to  the  safeguard  is  environmental  planning  simul- 
taneous with  surface  mining  planning.  "The  time  to 
protect  the  environment,"  says  Ledbetter,  "is  before  a 
dragline  takes  its  first  bite." 

Typical  of  this  meticulous  environmental  planning  is 
what  went  on  not  long  ago  in  northwest  Georgia's  Chat- 
tooga County. 

Thar's  coal  in  them  thar  hills,  to  paraphrase  an  early 
19th  century  gold  seeker  in  the  mountains  of  Lumpkin 
County  around  Dahlonega.  Sanford  Darby,  manager  of 
EPD's  Surface  Mined  Land  Reclamation  Program, 
worked  closely  with  the  coal  mine  operators — as  he 
works  with  all  mining  organizations  in  the  state — in  for- 
mulating a  plan  that  would  ensure  minimal  environmen- 
tal impact  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  coal 
miner  to  operate  "Environmental  planning  in  the  initial 
stages  of  a  proposed  surface  mining  operation  not  only 
protects  the  state,  but  benefits  the  miner,"  said  Darby. 
"Such  planning  is  the  cornerstone  of  economical  land 
reclamation.  A  surface  miner  removes  the  overburden 
that  covers  the  mineral  deposits  he  seeks.  If  he  doesn't 
plan,  he  may  deposit  spoil — the  removed  overburden — 
in  the  wrong  place,  where  it  might  erode  and  degrade  the 
adjacent  watershed.  If  he  has  to  move  that  mountain 
of  spoil  once  or  twice  or  several  times — what  we  call 
double  handling — to  satisfy  environmental  require- 
ments, his  costs  skyrocket." 

Darby  is  a  man  who  seldom  raises  his  voice  but  does 
not  hide  the  big  stick  he  carries.  An  environmentalist 
with  a  masters  degree  in  forestry  who  loves  the  land,  he  is 
aware,  like  his  chief,  Leonard  Ledbetter,  that  the  "don't- 
strip-a-single-acre-of-this-Georgia-soil"  syndrome  is  un- 
realistic in  this  day  of  20th  century  mineral  needs.  So 
Darby  seeks  to  make  sure  that  the  footsteps  of  progress 
do  not  deface  the  land.  He  says,  "A  strip  miner  operates 
according  to  a  state-approved,  environmentally  sound 
plan,  and  his  mining  permit  is  good  as  long  as  he  operates 
under  that  plan.  If  he  violates  the  plan  or  proceeds  in  a 
way  that  differs  from  the  specified  procedure,  we  can 
issue  to  him  a  cease  and  desist  order.  Usually,  though,  we 
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first  issue  a  warning  and  give  him  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  get  his  operation  back  on  the  right  track.  If  he 
doesn't,  within  the  time  allotted,  we  close  him  down." 

Some  mining  operators  complain  that  Darby  is  too 
tough,  but  all  admit  he  is  scrupulously  fair,  managing 
land  reclamation  with  an  even  hand. 

He's  the  target  of  rocks  from  the  other  side  as  well, 
from  citizens  who,  for  example,  denounce  a  show  of 
turbidity  —  discoloration,  cloudiness,  muddiness  —  in  a 
stream  flowing  near  a  mining  operation.  It  is  understand- 
able why  people  become  concerned  when  a  mining  outfit 
cranks  up  what  seems  to  be  a  substantial  operation  near- 
by. The  horror  stories  of  raped  lands  in  other  states  come 
to  mind  and  local  citizens  visualize  the  same  calamity 
happening  next  door  to  them.  Compounding  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that,  at  best,  there  will  be  some  deterioration. 
EPD  monitors  every  one  of  these  operations,  constantly 
checking  such  sensitive  areas  as  water  quality;  so  far, 
observed  turbidity  generally  has  been  well  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  state.  In  middle  Georgia,  EPD's 
task  of  reassuring  citizens  that  at  last  somebody  is  mind- 
ing the  environmental  store  is  made  more  difficult  by  the 
sights  there  of  old  despoliation  that  still  affront  the  eye. 

But  some  of  these  old  mine  sites  that  look  barren  as 
moonscapes  slowly  are  turning  green  and  eye-pleasing  as 
gulleys  are  filled  and  spoil  piles  graded,  and  grass  and 


pine  trees  are  starting  to  flourish.  Progressive  mining 
operators  are  restoring  these  "orphan  acres" — that's  what 
they're  called  and  that's  what  they  are.  They  were 
stripped  many  years  ago,  long  before  anybody  gave 
thought  to  the  environment,  when  most  citizens  wel- 
comed the  strippers  because  they  brought  some  money 
into  the  community.  In  most  instances,  the  companies 
that  stripped  the  land  and  left  it  ravaged  are  gone,  and 
in  any  case  they  could  not  be  held  accountable  because 
in  those  days  there  was  no  land  reclamation  law.  When  a 
modern  operator  reclaims  land  he  has  mined  adjacent  to 
some  orphan  acres,  he  may  go  the  extra  mile  and  bring 
some  of  the  orphans  back  into  the  family  of  green  acres, 
prettifying  what  he  did  not  uglify. 

Land  reclamation  isn't  cheap.  In  Georgia's  1975  law, 
an  operator  may  be  required  to  post  bond  of  up  to 
$  1 ,000  an  acre  to  ensure  reclamation.  But  benefits  accrue 
to  the  operator,  as  Sanford  Darby  points  out.  Reclama- 
tion of  land  from  which  he  has  stripped  minerals  offers 
the  miner  several  options.  The  land  can  return  a  long- 
range  profit  in  a  renewable  resource  such  as  pine  trees; 
it  can  become  a  pasture  for  ranch  or  farm  stock;  it  can 
become  a  wildlife  refuge  sparkling  with  lakes  stocked 
with  fish.  Such  a  refuge  seems  to  offer  a  definite  market- 
ing advantage  to  a  mineral  company  in  playing  host  to 
prospects. 
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The  greater  benefit  accrues  to  Georgia  and  Georgians. 
No  longer  do  such  streams  near  mining  areas  as  Commis- 
sioner Creek  run  white  as  a  shirt  from  kaolin  mining,  a 
dead  place  for  fish;  following  a  heavy  rain  that  erodes 
some  old  orphan  acres,  Commissioner  Creek  may  turn  a 
a  little  pale  these  days,  but  you  can  catch  fish  there  now. 
No  longer  are  Sandersville  and  Dry  Branch  and  Gordon 
and  Mclntyre  and  other  towns  in  kaolin  country  coated 
with  a  fine  film  of  white  like  rice  powder  on  the  cheeks 
of  an  aging  dowager.  Under  Georgia's  air  quality  control 
acts,  kaolin  miners  have  installed  such  air  pollution  con- 
trol devices  as  scrubbers  and  what  they  call  filter  bag 
houses.  "Kaolin  people  have  spent  lots  of  money  on 
these  installations,"  said  Leonard  Ledbetter.  "This  sort 
of  air  pollution  is  difficult  to  control." 

Yet  one  of  this  year's  top  environmental  awards  by  the 
Georgia  Business  and  Industry  Association  went  to  the 
Georgia  Kaolin  Company  of  Dry  Branch  for  its  work  in 
reducing  air  pollution.  In  reclaiming  land,  Georgia 
Kaolin  has  instituted  a  program  of  "total  reclamation," 
which  means  the  company  is  going  to  try  to  restore  every 
acre  under  its  control,  orphan  acres  and  all. 

"It's  the  only  way  to  do  the  job  right,"  says  Floyd 
Reynolds,  Georgia  Kaolin's  land  reclamation  manager. 
"Patchwork — that  is,  piecemeal  land  reclamation — won't 
eliminate  water  pollution  problems  associated  with  or- 
phan acres.  Our  company  management  firmly  believes 
that  we  must  try  to  reclaim  all  land  at  a  specific  mining 
site,  and  not  just  those  areas  where  a  legal  obligation 
exists.  This  is  going  to  take  time.  We  hope  to  reclaim 
additional  orphan  acres  each  year,  over  and  above  our 
annual  legal  obligation.  This  approach  will  return  all 
lands  we  have  jurisdiction  over  to  productive  sites." 

Total  reclamation  is  also  the  way  Engelhard  Minerals 
and  Chemicals  Corporation  seeks  to  tackle  the  job. 
Englehard's  mines  manager  at  Mclntyre,  Jack  Walton,  is 
a  veteran  miner — "I've  been  working  here  45  years,"  he 
says — who  has  won  awards  for  reclaiming  land.  In 
November  1971  he  received  an  appreciation  award  from 
the  state  for  doing  a  good  reclamation  job,  and  this  year, 
he  won  not  only  a  district  soil  conservation  award  but  a 
State  Merit  Award  for  outstanding  reclamation  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  "I'm  right  proud  of  that," 
says  Walton.  "I  was  the  only  one  in  Georgia  who  got  one 
for  reclaiming  land." 

Walton  adds  that  "These  awards  were  made  possible 
only  because  the  top  management  of  our  company 
backed  me  100  percent  in  our  reclamation  program.  The 
Department  of  Natural  Resources — Mr.  Ledbetter  and 
Mr.  Darby — helped  me  when  I  needed  technical  assis- 
tance. And  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  helped  every 
time  I  asked.  So  this  is  a  joint  venture.  It's  not  something 
I've  done  right  by  myself.  I  had  a  lot  of  help.  And  I  used 
other  people's  knowledge  and  got  credit  for  it." 

This  surfaced  mined  land  has  been  reclaimed  in  stages. 
The  pines  at  right  top  are  the  oldest  plantings  and  the 
grassy  field  is  the  latest.  The  trees  in  the  foreground 
are  on  unmined  land. 
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Sanford  Darby  commented,  "Jack  Walton  had  help 
and  the  full  cooperation  of  his  company's  management, 
but  he  ramrodded  the  job  and  the  credit  is  his." 

(His  company  management's  farsighted  policies  re- 
sulted in  winning  another  award;  in  1974,  Engelhard 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  won  top  environmental  recogni- 
tion from  the  Georgia  Business  and  Industry  Association 
for  work  in  decreasing  air  pollution.) 

There  are  some  forested  acres  near  Mclntyre  where 
a  handsome  stand  of  five-year-old  pine  trees  about  12 
feet  tall  spreads  over  rolling  land  next  to  a  big  lake  full 
of  fish.  It's  hard  to  believe  any  sort  of  mining  operation 
ever  took  place  there.  But  not  many  years  ago,  this  area 
was  stripped  and  bare  while  Jack  Walton  the  miner 
scooped  out  kaolin.  Then  Jack  Walton  the  land  reclaimer 
took  over  and  graded  and  filled  and  planted  grass  and 
pine  trees  and  established  a  lake. 

"This  reclaimed  mine  site,"  says  Sanford  Darby, 
"shows  what  can  be  done."  § 

From  January  1969  to  February  1976,  421  mines  in 
Georgia  have  yielded  22  different  mineral  products  from 
19,519  acres.  Total  bond  posted  to  ensure  land  reclama- 
tion comes  to  $5,841,113.  By  February  1976,  a  total  of 
2,074  acres  had  been  reclaimed. 
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Deer 
Forecast 


By  Aaron  Pass 


Perhaps  the  watchword  this  deer 
season  is  no  surprises.  It  looks  pretty 
much  like  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore. This  is  due  to  one  inescapable 
reason,  Georgia's  deer  population  is 
approaching  its  maximum  in  most 
areas.  It  had  to  happen  sooner  or 
later  and  now  is  the  time. 

For  the  most  part,  those  areas  in 
the  state  capable  of  accommodating 
deer  have  deer  in  residence.  If  those 
deer  have  been  there  any  length  of 
time  they  have  pretty  well  maximized 
their  population  within  the  con- 
straints of  local  limiting  factors. 

Of  course  there  are  still  local  Auc- 
tions such  as  heavy  illegal  hunting  or 
changing  land  use  which  take  a  toll 
and  cause  a  decrease.  There  are  also 
instances  of  local  gain.  These  are, 
however,  localized,  and  looking  at 
the  situation  state-  or  even  region- 
wide  we  see  a  season  that  will  closely 
duplicate  last  year. 

Areas  that  had  lots  of  animals  are 
mostly  still  productive.  On  the  other 
hand,  mediocre  areas  will  probably 
still  be  mediocre. 

In  Northwest  Georgia,  deer  hunt- 
ing continues  to  be  tops  in  Floyd, 
Walker,  Haralson,  Polk,  Gilmer  and 


Gordon  Counties.  A  new  addition  is 
one  day  of  either-sex  hunting  in 
Floyd,  Haralson,  Polk,  Walker  and 
a  portion  of  Gordon.  The  top  Wild- 
life Management  Areas  in  the  region 
will  be  Berry  and  Allatoona.  Rich 
Mountain  WMA  is  a  good  spot  for 
trophy  bucks,  and  Johns  and  Pigeon 
Mountains  offer  good  primitive 
weapons  hunts. 

Northeast  Georgia  reports  a  fair 
outlook  with  results  much  like  last 
year.  Best  counties  look  like  Banks, 
Lumpkin  and  White.  Over  the  re- 
gion there  are  localities  where  deer 
hunting  is  poor  due  mostly  to  illegal 
hunting.  Best  WMA  hunts  will  be 
Chestatee,  Coopers  Creek  and  Lake 
Russell. 

The  Central-West  region  lists 
Jones,  Jasper  and  Monroe  Counties 
as  top  deer  producers,  and  Upson, 
Crawford,  Lamar  and  Pike  as  the 
best  bets  for  trophy  animals.  Best 
WMA's  appear  to  be  Central  Geor- 
gia, Oaky  Woods  and  Ocmulgee. 

The  Central-East  counties  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, Elbert  and  Walton  are  look- 
ing really  good  this  year.  Morgan, 
Greene,  Taliaferro,  Warren  and 
Wilkes  are  as  good  as  ever.  Ogee- 
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chee  WMA  has  established  a  record 
for  big  deer  with  one  245  pound 
animal  taken  last  year.  Clark  Hill 
WMA  still  has  the  most  deer. 

Southwest  Georgia  lists  its  best 
bets  as  Talbot,  Taylor,  Macon, 
Stewart,  and  Worth  Counties.  This 
is  based  on  the  size  of  deer,  number 
of  deer  and  available  hunting  oppor- 
tunity. Many  counties  in  this  region 
have  increased  either-sex  hunting, 
and  the  deer  population  looks  fair 
to  good  based  on  crop  damage  re- 
ports. The  WMA's,  Big  Lazer  Creek, 
Chickasawhatchee  and  Seminole 
should  be  about  like  last  year. 

South  Central  Georgia  looks  about 
like  last  season.  Ben  Hill,  Wilcox, 
Bleckley,  Telfair,  Irwin,  Pulaski, 
Brooks,  Lowndes,  Wheeler  and 
Montgomery  Counties  all  look  o.k. 
As  for  WMA's  Dixon  Memorial  For- 
est, Bullard  Creek  and  Horse  Creek 
are  very  promising.  Arabia  Bay  and 
Suwannoochee  appear  about  like  last 
year. 

The  Coastal  region  reports  Cam- 
den, Glynn,  Effingham  and  Liberty 
Counties  look  better  than  last  year. 
Long  and  Chatham  look  about  the 
same,  and  Mcintosh  and  Bryan  ap- 
pear to  be  down.  This  was  based  on 
both  track  counts  and  nuisance  com- 
plaints. sj 


Sportsrpaij's  Calendar 


Deer  (Archery) — Oct.  2-30,  Either 
Sex.  Statewide,  except  those  coun- 
ties with  gun  hunts  opening  Oct. 
15. 

Deer  (Firearm) — Oct.  15-Jan.  1, 
Bucks  only  in  the  following  coun- 
ties: 

1.  Burke,  Emanuel,  Jefferson, 
Jenkins,  Screven,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

2.  Toombs,  Bulloch,  Candler, 
Evans,  Tattnall,  Wayne  (ex- 
cept closed  portions),  Pierce 
(except  closed  portions), 
Brantley,  Charlton. 

3.  Effingham,  Chatham,  Bryan, 
Liberty,  Long,  Mcintosh, 
Glynn,  and  Camden. 


NOTE:  Statewide  deer  season  opens 
November  6.  Due  to  the  many  local 
exceptions  the  hunting  regulations 
should  be  checked  for  specific  areas. 
Small  Game 

Bobcat — Oct.  15-Feb.  28,  statewide, 
no  limit.  Night  hunting  allowed. 
Fox — No   closed   season,   no    limit, 
statewide.   Night  hunting  allowed. 
Grouse — Oct.  15-Feb.  28,  statewide, 
limit  3. 

Opossum — Night  hunting  allowed, 
no  limit.  Game  Zones  I  &  II — Oct. 
15-Feb.  28;  Game  Zones  III,  IV,  V, 
VI,  VII — no  closed  season. 
Quail — Nov.  20-Feb.  28,  statewide, 
limit  12  (possession  36). 
Rabbit— Nov.  20-Feb.  28,  state- 
wide,   limit    10. 


Raccoon — Night  hunting  allowed.  In 
Carroll,  Fulton,  Gwinnett,  Barrow, 
Oglethorpe,  Wilkes,  Lincoln  and  all 
counties  north  of  these — Oct.  15- 
Feb.  28.  Bag  limit  1.  In  all  other 
counties — no  closed  season,  no  limit. 
Squirrel — Game  Zones  I  &  II — Sept. 
15-Feb.  28,  bag  limit  10.  Game 
Zones  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII— Oct.  15- 
Feb.  28,  bag  limit  10. 

To  receive  a  copy  of  the  Georgia 
Hunting  Regulations,  1976-77  please 
write: 

Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources 

Information  Office,  Room  719 

270  Washington  Street,  S.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 
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Outdoors 
Quiz 


bv  Lt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Certain  of  the  following  questions  or  statements  have  more  than  one  correct  answer. 


1 .  A  person  engaged  in  legal  hunting  and  fishing  may 
carry  a  pistol  without  a  license  provided: 

a.  The  pistol  shall  be  carried  open  and  fully  ex- 
posed. 

b.  The  hunter  or  fisherman  has  permission  from  the 
land  owner  to  hunt  or  fish. 

c.  The  barrel  length  does  not  exceed  six  inches. 

d.  He  has  a  valid  hunting  or  fishing  license. 

2.  To  be  eligible  to  purchase  a  Georgia  "resident" 
hunting  or  fishing  license,  a  person  must: 

a.  Present  a  valid  drivers  license. 

b.  Own  $500  or  more  of  real  property  in  the  State. 

c.  Be  domiciled  in  the  State  for  90  days  or  more. 

d.  Live  in  the  State. 

3.  A  person  convicted  of  littering  may: 

a.  Be  fined  not  less  than  $25.00. 

b.  Be  fined  not  more  than  $300.00. 

c.  Be  required  by  the  court  judge  to  pick  up  all  lit- 
ter for  a  distance  not  to  exceed  one  mile  of 
right-of-way. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  considered  a  legal 
firearm  for  a  "Primitive  Weapons"  deer  hunt? 

a.  30  caliber  Ml -Garand. 

b.  Long  bows. 

c.  Muzzle  loading  rifles  .44  caliber  and  above  with 
iron  sights. 

d.  Muzzle  loading  shotguns,  20  gauge  and  larger 
with  single  ball  ammunition. 

5.  It  is  illegal  to  discharge  a  firearm  on  or  within: 

a.  100  yards  of  a  public  highway. 

b.  One  quarter  mile  of  a  public  highway. 

c.  Seeing  distance  of  a  public  highway. 

d.  Within  50  yards  of  a  public  highway. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  are  near  extinction  and  pro- 
tected as  endangered  species? 

a.  American  alligator. 

b.  Georgia  blind  cave  salamander. 

c.  Red  cockaded  woodpecker. 

d.  Southern  bald  eagle. 


7.  It  is  illegal  to  take  doves  over: 

a.  A  harvested  corn  field. 

b.  A  millet  field  which  has  been  bush-hogged. 

c.  A  pond  or  body  of  water  where  birds  are  water- 
ing. 

d.  Salt. 

8.  The  daily  bag  limit  of  doves  for  the  1975-76  season 
is: 

a.  18 

b.  10 

c.  12 

d.  6 

9.  A  person  may  not  operate  an  off-road  vehicle  on 
private  property  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  land  owner.  Which  of  the  following  are  consid- 
ered off-road  vehicles: 

a.  Four-wheel  drive  vehicles. 

b.  Motorcycles. 

c.  Farm  equipment. 

d.  Amphibious  machines. 

10.    A  person  may  not  discharge  a  firearm  on  Sunday 
except: 

a.  On  his  own  land. 

b.  In  defense  of  person  or  property. 

c.  At  an  approved  and  supervised  local,  state  or 
national  firing  range. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


I*ve  tried  to  find  someone  in  Al- 
bany who  can  satisfactorily  answer 
my  question  about  a  rifle  I  have,  but 
since  no  one  really  seems  to  know,  I 
am  directing  my  question  to  you  hop- 
ing you  can  help  me. 

When  I  was  a  child  (1948),  my 
uncle  gave  me  a  Japanese  rifle  he  had 
brought  back  from  the  South  Pacific 
where  he  had  been  stationed  during 
World  War  II.  It  was  placed  in  a 
closet  and  has  remained  there  for 
many  years.  Recently  I  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  it.  I  took  it  out,  broke 
it  down  and  cleaned  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  in  remarkably  good  shape.  Not 
even  knowing  what  caliber  it  was, 
I  took  it  to  a  local  sporting  goods 
store  where  I  was  told  that  it  is 
probably  alright  to  shoot,  being  made 
out  of  better  metal  than  today's  rifles, 
and  that  it  fired  a  6.5  Jap. 

I  bought  a  box  of  cartridges  and 
planned  to  try  it  out,  but  the  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  more  appre- 
hensive !  became.  My  question  to  you 
is  this:  Are  these  old  rifles  safe  to 
fire?  I  realize  without  seeing  the  rifle 
you  cannot  tell  me  that  it  is  safe  to 
fire;  however,  I  thought  perhaps  you 
could  give  me  some  advice  about 
proper  procedure  for  test  firing  and  a 
general  opinion  regarding  its  safety. 
Your  comments  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated as  I  would  like  to  use  this  rifle 
this  coming  deer  season. 

Robert  W.  Culberson 

We  would  be  the  first  to  agree  with 
you  that  we  cannot  judge  the  safety 
of  your  rifle.  You  should  have  the 
rifle  examined  by  a  professional  gun- 
smith to  determine  its  safety.  In  par- 
ticular have  the  headspace  checked. 
Many  thousands  of  war  surplus  Jap- 
anese Arisaka  rifles  in  both  6.5  and 
7 .7  mm  have  been  used  by  sportsmen 
in  the  U.S.  These  calibers  are  satis- 
factory for  Georgia  deer  hunting. 

Recently  I  received  several  copies 
of  your  magazine,  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia, from  a  friend  of  mine.  The  mag- 
azine had  several  good  pictures  of 


quail  and  different  types  of  birds. 

One  of  my  hobbies  is  decoupaging 
pictures  of  wildlife.  I  would  appreci- 
ate any  pictures,  copies  of  magazines, 
or  any  information  you  could  send 
me. 

I  am  mostly  interested  in  the  quail 
picture  that  you  featured  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  January  1976  copy  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

Again,  I  would  appreciate  any  in- 
formation you  could  send  me. 
Jack  Tarbert 

From  time  to  time  we  have  con- 
sidered making  prints  and  photo- 
graphs available  to  the  public.  Our 
decision  not  to  do  so  has  been  based 
on  our  limited  staff  to  handle  re- 
quests. Currently  the  well  known  fi- 
nancial situation  precludes  us  from 
even  considering  it. 

Dear  Mr.  Dodd: 

I  just  received  my  August  copy  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  in  which  the 
article  about  you  and  Mark  Trail 
appeared. 

I  have  read  your  little  comic  strip 
over  the  years  and  quite  often  have 
clipped  out  some  of  the  interesting 
facts  about  Wildlife  that  it  contained. 
So  I  was  very  surprised,  unpleasantly 
so,  to  read  your  remarks  about  hunt- 
ing and  your  rather  vehement  opinion 
of  anti-hunters.  I  had  somehow  imag- 
ined you  to  be  a  more  compassionate 
man,  a  sort  of  Loren  Eisley  or  Albert 
Schweitzer  type. 

The  issue  of  game  management, 
whether  or  not  it  is  beneficial  to  wild- 
life and  the  ecology,  is  really  not  de- 
batable. 1  think  we  would  all  agree 
management  of  some  sort  in  today's 
world  is  necessary.  But  what  really 
concerns  me  is  how  anyone  can  hon- 
estly enjoy  killing  for  "sDort",  "fun", 
or  "pleasure".  Hunters  like  to  claim 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  heritage  ...  I  per- 
sonally think  it  is  an  anacronism.  Our 
ancesters  (sic)  had  to  hunt  for  food, 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  I 
dare  say  they  didn't  kill  for  fun — they 
killed  in  order  to  survive.  Our  unlet- 
tered, uncouth  and  savage  anchesters 
(sic)  probablv  did  a  number  of  things 
that  we  civilized  human  beings  do  not 
do  today.  So  why  should  hunters  be 
so  proud  of  a  practice  so  outdated. 
Furthermore,  I  can't  sec  that  hunting 
for  sport  is  compatible  with  the 
Christian  Ethic   (I  assume  you   are 


familiar  with  that  since  your  father 
was  a  clergyman). 

I  applaud  you  for  Mark  Trail's 
concern  with  wildlife,  but  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  Ed  Dodd  finds  hunting 
so  pleasurable.  I  am  sure  you  are  suc- 
cessful, Mr.  Dodd,  but  humane? 
Betty  Clayton 

Ed  note:  We  received  a  copy  of  this 
reader's  letter  to  Ed  Dodd.  His  reply 
is  below. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Clayton: 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  20, 
1976,  and  apologize  for  this  tardy 
reply.  I  have  been  out  of  my  studio 
on  an  extended  trip  and  I  am  just 
now  getting  to  my  correspondence. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  Mark 
Trail  for  even  a  short  time  must  ad- 
mit, I  feel  sure,  that  the  entire  thrust 
of  the  strip  encourages  kindness, 
compassion  and  humanitarian  con- 
sideration toward  animals,  and  Mark 
himself  has  spent  his  life  defending 
wildlife  from  poaching,  over-shoot- 
ing and  inept  game  laws. 

The  feature,  I  hope,  has  never 
made  the  mistake  of  humanizing  ani- 
mals, which  I  feel  is  done  by  a  lot  of 
well-meaning  people.  Psychiatrists 
call  this  anthropomorphism,  and  it 
is,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  story,  a  difficult  attitude  for 
a  rational  conservationist  to  combat. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  helpful 
pastimes  and  the  recreational  values 
are  important  in  this  age  of  concrete, 
plastic,  and  mad  rush.  Most  outdoor 
people  will  agree,  I  feel,  that  hunters 
and  fishermen  are,  as  a  rule,  decent 
and  honorable  people,  and  not  the 
monsters  sometimes  depicted  by  mis- 
guided television  and  feature  writers. 

The  idea  of  not  killing  game  ani- 
mals is  not  a  practical  one  and  many 
who  support  this  philosophy  do  not 
hesitate  to  eat  beef,  pork  or  fowl,  or 
to  wear  leather  shoes  and  jackets,  or 
to  pick  a  flower  for  a  touch  of  beauty 
in  the  living  room. 

I  understand  you  have  sent  a  blind 
copy  of  your  letter  to  the  editors  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  and  I  am  there- 
fore sending  a  copy  of  my  reply  to 
them  also. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  taking  the 
time  to  write. 

Sincerely, 
Ed  Dodd 
Creator  of  Mark  Trail 
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